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tribune T. Annius Milo. The latter impeached Clodius, de vt, but his
brother Appius the prsetor, and the consul Metellus, screened him, and
meantime aided his suit for the sedileship, which would protect him for
another year. Milo then, to repel force by force, also purchased a band of
gladiators, and daily conflicts occurred in the streets.
The senate, resolved not to be thus bullied, directed the magistrates to
summon well-affected voters from all parts of Italy. They came in great
numbers from every town and district. Pompey, who was then at Capua,
exerted himself greatly in the affair. Encouraged by their presence the
senate passed a decree in proper form for Cicero's restoration; but Clodius
still was able to prevent its ratification by the people. The senate then
met on the Capitol; Pompey spoke highly in praise of Cicero; others fol-
lowed him; Metellus, who had been playing a double part all through,
ceased to oppose, and a decree was passed, Clodius alone dissenting. The
senate met again the next day; and Pompey and the other leading men
having previously addressed the people, and told them all that had been
said, the law was made ready to be laid before the centuries; on the 4th
of August the centuries met on the Field of Mars and by a unanimous vote
Cicero was recalled.
That very day Cicero sailed from Dyrrhachium, and the following day
he landed at Brundusium. He advanced leisurely towards Some, the people
poured out from every town and village as he passed to congratulate him,
and all ranks and orders at Rome received him at the Capena Gate (Sept. 4).
Nest day he returned thanks to the senate; and to prove his gratitude to
Pompey, he was the proposer of a law giving him the superintendence of
the corn trade for a term of five years, and Pompey in return made him his
first legate. The senate decreed that Cicero's house and villas should be
rebuilt at the public expense. Cicero then asserted that as Clodius had
become a plebeian in an illegal manner, all the acts of his tribunate were
equally so, and should be annulled. But here he was opposed by Cato,
whose vanity took alarm, and who feared lest he should lose the fame of the
ability with which he had conducted the robbery of the king of Cyprus; and
this produced a coolness between him and Cicero, who also was disgusted,
and with reason, with the conduct of several of the other leaders of the aristo-
cratic party, at which we need not be surprised when we find them, purely
to annoy Pompey, aiding Clodius so effectually that he was chosen sedile
without opposition (56). This pest of Rome immediately accused Milo of
the very crime (dfe vi) of which he had been accused himself. Pompey
appeared and spoke for Milo, and it came to a regular engagement between
their respective partisans, in which the Clodians were worsted and driven
off the Forum. Pompey now saw that Crassus was at the bottom of all the
insults offered him, and that Bibulus and others of the nobles were anxious
to destroy his influence, and he resolved to unite himself more closely than
ever with Csesar in order to counteract their intrigues.
Cicero at this time abstained as much as he could from public affairs,
attending entirely to the bar. To understand his conduct we must keep
his known character in view, in which vanity and timidity were prominent;
but he was also grateful, placable, and humane. He bad all his life ^had a
strong personal affection for Pompey, and he was now full of admiration
for the exploits of Caesar in Gaul, by whom he was moreover treated with
the utmost consideration, while he was disgusted with the paltry conduct of
the leading aristocrats. Hence we find him, at the request of Caesar or
Pompey, employing his eloquence in the defence of even his personal enemies,